EAEITAN-----RASPAIL.

The inhabitants, about 4000, have been con-
verted to Christianity.

Rar'itan, a river of New Jersey, U. States,
formed by two branches which unitedly flow
S.B., and fall into Raritan Bay near Perth
Amboy. It is navigable as far as New Bruns-
wick.

Eas, an Arabic word signifying 'head,'
prefixed to the names of promontories or
capes on the Arabian and African coasts.

Rasgrad', a town of Bulgaria, 34 miles
south-east of Rustchuk. Pop. 11,625.

Hash, an eruption of red patches on the
skin, diffused irregularly over the body.
The eruption is usually accompanied with
a general disorder of the constitution, and
terminates in a few days.

EasM, properly RABBI SALOMON-BEN-
ISAAK, a great Jewish rabbi, born at Troyes,
Trance, in 1040; died 1105. His first in-
structor in Talmu die literature was his father,
who was chief rabbi at Worms. To perfect
his knowledge he made extensive journeys
through Italy, Greece, Palestine, Egypt,
Persia, and Germany, where he was parti-
cular in visiting the towns which possessed
learned Jewish schools. His most famous
work is a Commentary on the Pentateuch;
he also wrote commentaries on the Prophets,
the Talmud, and various treatises on mis-
cellaneous subjects.

Rasht.    See Reshd.

Rask, RASMUS CHRISTIAN, Danish philo-
logist, born in 1787, died in 1832. After he
had studied at the University of Copen-
hagen he journeyed through Sweden, Russia,
and Iceland to increase his knowledge of
northern languages, with the result that he
published An Introduction to the Know-
ledge of the Icelandic or Old Norse Tongue
(1811); an edition of Haldorsen's Icelandic
Dictionary (1817); and an Anglo-Saxon
Grammar (1817). In 1817-22 he made, at
the expense of the government, a second
journey to Russia, Persia, and India. He
then returned to Copenhagen in 1822, was
appointed professor of literary history and
subsequently professor of oriental languages
and librarian to the university. During this
period he published a Spanish Grammar, a
work on the Frisian language, and a trea-
tise on the Zendavesta, in which he showed
that the language was closely akin to San-
skrit.

Easkolniks (Russian, RaskoLniki, from

raskol, schism), the collective name given

to the adherents of the dissenting sects in

Russia, which have originated by secession
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from the state church.' The great majority
of these sects date originally from the middle
of the 17th century, when the liturgical
books, &c., were revised under the patriarch
Nikon. The Raskolniks clung fanatically
to the old and corrupted texts, and regard-
ing the czar and the patriarch as the repre-
sentatives of Antichrist, called themselves
Staro-obryadtsy (old ritualists) or Staro-
vertsy (followers of the old faith). They
have split up into a large number of sects,
which may be grouped generally in two
classes; those who have a priesthood, and
those who have none. The tendency of the
Raskolniks is communistic; and they have
done much to spread Russian influence by
advancing colonies on the outskirts of the
empire. They have undergone much perse-
cution at the hands of government, but are
now generally unmolested. They include
about one-third of the merchant class, and
nearly all the Cossacks, but none of the noble
or cultivated class. Their numbers are
variously estimated at from3 to 11 millions;
the last number is perhaps not far from the
truth.
Raso'res, gallinaceous birds or scratchers,
an order of birds comprising the sub-orders
Gallinacei, or fowls, turkeys, partridges,
grouse, &c., and the Columbacei, or pigeons,
which are often made a distinct order. The
common domestic fowl may be regarded as
the type of the order. They are characterized
by the toes terminating in strong claws, for
scratching up seeds, &c., and by the upper
mandible being vaulted, with the nostrils
pierced in a membranous space at its base,
and covered by a cartilaginous scale. The
rasorial birds are, as a rule, polygamous in
habits; the pigeons, however, present an ex-
ception to this rule, and their young are
also produced featherless and helpless.
Rasp, a coarse species of file, but having,
instead of chisel-cut teeth, its surface dotted
with separate protruding teeth, formed by
the indentations of a pointed punch.
Raspail (ras-ptiy), FRANCOIS VINCENT,
French naturalist, born 1794, died 1878.
He settled in Paris in 1815, where he be-
came known as a scientific writer by his
Nouveau Systeme de Chimie Organique
(1833), Nouveau Systeme de Physiologic
Vege"tale et Botanique (1837), and Histoire
Naturelle de la Saute et de la Maladie chez
lea Vege*taux et chez les Animaux (1S43).
He also edited various newspapers, and was
prominent in all the French revolutionary
movements.